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Persia, nor in Poland, nor in Armenia, where its help 
was demanded, because it did not possess the power 
which was needed to do this ; but he hastened to tell his 
impatient questioners that this did not mean a failure 
of the institution. 

It is only too clear that the League, when taking its 
first bashful steps into life, cannot overcome immedi- 
ately all oppositions, which really are nothing but the 
results of the forces that created it. Their presence 
created and justifies its existence. These troubles, then, 
do not argue against the new institution; rather, they 
testify to its necessity and guarantee its develpoment 
and vigor. That the institution is incomplete is best 
known to those who have fought for it for decades and 
helped to prepare it. It does not live up to their expec- 
tations. They intended to have a firmer coalition of the 
contracting parties and not mainly a regulation of the 
procedure for those dangerous moments when disagree- 
ments have already developed into imminent danger of 
war. They wished to see placed in the foreground a 
regulation of the normal intercourse of nations, the 
foundation and confirmation of a community of life and 
work, from which, according to their well-founded opin- 
ion, would grow the best safeguard against the develop- 
ment of conflicts into war. The opposition resulting 
from the troubles of the time and threatening to destroy 
the new institution will helpfully contribute to all these 
necessary perfections; for by means of this opposition 
the defects will be found out and steps will be taken to 
overcome them. 

The danger for the League does not lie in the disheart- 
ening political conditions of our days. It seems to me 
it can be found in the erroneous idea that it is the duty 
of the League to suppress with force the anarchical oc- 
currences taking place everywhere as after-effects and 
results of the World War. This interpretation results 
from those old ideas which are diametrically opposed to 
the idea which forms the basis of the League. An inter- 
state organization cannot be attained with blood and 
iron. 

Everywhere, now, the call is made for an armed force 
for the League of Nations, for an international well- 
equipped police. By doing this, demand is made for 
means that are directly opposed to the institution itself. 
To be sure, an executive power will have to be a supple- 
ment to the League of Nations ; but it will only form the 
roof of the building, the foundation of which must be 
of a different nature and which is to be firmly established 
now. 

In order to exercise power, the League must become 
a well-organized center for the exercise of power. Conse- 
quently, its program for the near future cannot consist 
in overcoming the aftermath of the war by an inter- 
national war waged on account of the League, in oppos- 
ing its own not yet consolidated power to the war power 
which is still in great commotion. In order to enable 
the League to exercise authority, it needs that moral 
backing which will enable the action to be exercised by 
it, and thus differentiate it from the sort of power exer- 
cised heretofore anarchically by the States. Thus the 
province of its activity lies for the present in the forma- 
tion and the collection of a moral capital. 

The international center of humanity needs fewer 



guns and cannons than credit; for as a moral institution 
it will best carry out its duties. But credit cannot be 
as easily created as instruments of war. It must be ac- 
quired by righteous living. The League of Nations will 
acquire this credit if it will establish a system of inter- 
national law which can serve as a basis for its actions. 
It will endeavor to become an impartial helper, mediator, 
and counselor of the nations bleeding everywhere today 
and thus a thousandfold oppressed, a helper in whom 
all nations feel a confidence as hopeful and as sympa- 
thetically trustful as the individual feels' toward a proved 
and experienced physician. Prom the gratitude which 
will result may develop the international power the inter- 
vention of which will not mean coercion, but deliverance. 
When men have become accustomed to look upon the 
League from those new points of view which form the 
basis of its origin, they need not despair of its final 
effectiveness. Then it will be seen that it has the force 
to overcome the obstacles opposed to it today. This force 
lies in the idea and not in any well-equipped police 



SOLVING OUR INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 

By JOHN D. W. BODFISH 

The manhood and the womanhood of America is 
being tested today as it never was before. Our 
±orm of government is in danger, not so much from 
foes without as from conditions within our own borders 
lnere are those among us who would tear down the en- 
tire structure to remove some affected part They for 
get the toil and sacrifice of our fathers in erecting and 
maintaining that structure, and in their haste to re- 
move the part which they deem objectionable they would 
destroy the work of generations and set civilization back 
tor centuries. Is it not better rather to keep intact so 
much of our frame of government as is sound, repair- 
ing the unsound and strengthening any part where 
weakness has appeared ? 

The weakest point of our government and the source 
oi greatest danger is the lack of power to control in- 
dustrial disputes. Officers of government stand by 
powerless to act, while Capital and Labor engage in 
deadly combat on the industrial battlefield, inflicting 
fearful wounds upon each other and upon millions of 
non-combatants, including aged men, helpless mothers, 
and innocent children, who through no fault of their 
own are compelled to suffer most of all. 

Those in control of our leading political parties are 
evading this question because they desire to succeed 
immediately to office, and they know that pioneers must 
wait. Therefore they leave to others the work of break- 
ing the way through the jungle of things as they are, 
obstructed by undergrowth which must be removed, and 
obscured by overhanging and interlacing branches which 
must be cleared away so that the light of day mav enter 
in. 

Many courses are suggested. Some are so evidently 
empty visions that we need not consider them. Some of 
them are inconsistent with popular government and 
personal liberty, both of which we cherish, and so they 
must be discarded. Some are proposed in the interest 
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of some class, less in number than the entire people, 
and are therefore un-American, and some depend in 
whole or in part upon public opinion to secure their 
observance, and not upon the due administration of 
enacted law. Those who would thus depend upon pub- 
lic opinion forget that the only way to get a bona fide 
expression of public opinion is through enacted law, 
approved by the majority, under constitutional provis- 
ions which safeguard the rights of the minority against 
invasion through a subsidized press, a prejudiced plat- 
form, or a misled group. 

The Wisdom of the Fathers 

We should, then, look to our several constitutions, 
both Federal and State, and ascertain if we cannot 
there find principles, fundamental and long-accepted, 
which are capable of extension so as to be applicable and 
efficient here. 

We find it set forth in the preamble of our Federal 
Constitution, that one of the reasons for ordaining and 
establishing the Government of the United States of 
America was "to insure domestic tranquillity." The 
provisions of that instrument were intended to super- 
sede every form of appeal to force for the settlement of 
disputes among our people. 

The several State governments were also established 
for the same purpose. Take, for example, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. The constitution of this 
Commonwealth is the oldest written instrument of the 
kind in force in the world today, but, notwithstanding 
its age, there is none more sound in principle. The 
recent Constitutional Convention, of which I had the 
honor to be a member, found no reason for abrogating 
any of the principles of popular government therein ex- 
pressed, and there we find the following significant 
statements : 

The end of the institution, maintenance and administra- 
tion of government, is to secure the existence of the body 
politic, to protect it, and to furriish the individuals who 
compose it with the power of enjoying in safety and tran- 
quillity their natural rights and the blessings of life. 

It is the duty of the people, therefore, in framing a con- 
stitution of government, to provide for an equitable mode of 
making laws as well as for an impartial interpretation and 
faithful execution of them, that every man may at all times 
find his security in them. 

In the government of this Commonwealth, the legislative 
department shall never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers or either of them, the executive shall never exercise 
the legislative and judicial powers or either of them, the 
judicial shall never exercise the legislative and executive 
powers or either of them, to the end that it may be a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men. 

Lockouts and strikes are contrary to our form of 
government. They are inconsistent with law and order. 
They are relics of barbarism. They belong to the time 
when governments were too weak to protect the lives 
and property of their citizens. They are akin to "trial 
by combat," to which our English forebears, a century 
and a half ago, permitted men to resort in certain cases 
to determine their civil rights and even their guilt or 



innocence of crime. Such appeals to force are no 
longer permitted among civilized peoples except in in- 
ternational quarrels and in labor disputes. 

It is the hope of many that out of the awful expe- 
rience of the recent World War there will be evolved a 
method of adjusting international disputes so that re- 
sort to arms will never be necessary again. But how 
can we expect such things for the world as a whole when 
so progressive a nation as ours has up to the present 
moment failed to find and set up the legal machinery 
essential to the settlement of disputes between employ- 
ers and employees without strikes and lockouts? When 
we shall 'have succeeded in harmonizing these clashing 
interests at home, we shall with better grace and more 
effect assist in establishing peace throughout the world. 
What, then, shall we do to bring about industrial peace 
at home? It only requires an honest survey of the 
facts and a desire for justice. Without this desire for 
justice, there can be no solution of the problem and 
there can be no peace. I have enough faith in the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts and of all her sister States to be- 
lieve that they have this desire for justice and sufficient 
wisdom to manifest it in season. Delay is fraught with 
peril. The industrial conflict may get beyond the reach 
of peaceable adjudication, and then all our natural 
rights may suffer. What are these natural rights? 

We have been taught that we possess certain natural 
and inalienable rights; that among these are personal 
liberty, the right to life, and the undisturbed enjoyment 
and control by the individual of property legitimately 
acquired. 

Sometimes, when we talk about personal liberty, we 
forget that we are members of a society, and therefore 
our individual liberty is limited by the equal liberty of 
all the others. Hence we must be careful not to de- 
mand as a right, in the name of personal liberty, what 
is in reality privilege and license. The right to life 
necessarily involves the right to be employed. This 
right to be employed and the duty of the employee to 
conduct himself in the employment so as not to injure 
any other person are concurrent and inseparable. The 
right to possess property and the duty to employ it so 
as not to injure any person are also concurrent and in- 
separable. In denying to employers and employees the 
power to injure others, either directly or indirectly, 
there is no curtailment of either personal or property 
rights. The largest measure of individual freedom in 
the present stage of civilization must be found under a 
government which requires its citizens to perform their 
private obligations in time of peace just as faithfully as 
they are required to perform their public duties in time 
of war. Without this requirement we should have chaos 
and anarchy and not well-ordered liberty. 

In our rapid industrial development, which has been 
the most remarkable the world has ever seen, we have 
been careless when we should have been vigilant in pre- 
venting the infringement of this guarantee of liberty. 
We had, and still have, wonderful natural resources, and 
we encouraged individual initiative in every way, and 
it was well we did; but many of those who were the 
chief beneficiaries of that encouragment have forgotten 
to fegard the rights of others. "It seems strange," said 
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Lincoln, "that any man should dare to ask Almighty 
God's assistance in wringing bread from the sweat of 
other men's faces." But this is now happening among 
us, even as it has always happened among all peoples 
and in all ages. Because some who labor are deprived 
of the fruits of their labor, while others without labor 
are. permitted to appropriate these fruits to themselves, 
we have an unjust inequality of wealth. I say an un- 
just inequality, for it must be recognized that there is 
a just inequality arising out of a difference of natural 
individual power. Of course, it must be granted that 
the constantly increasing complexity of modern in- 
dustry, combined with our inherent human imperfec- 
tions, makes an equitable distribution of wealth more 
and more difficult, and as a result we find ourselves at 
times in a situation which seems to threaten us with 
disaster. 

Great enterprises like our transcontinental railway 
systems, vast mining and lumbering operations, and 
gigantic milling undertakings have required large com- 
binations of capital, with great power resident in them. 
The use of that power has very naturally been ac- 
companied by abuse, and it is not strange that em- 
ployers have been guilty of resorting to unfair discrimi- 
nation, the blacklist, and the lockout to gain their sel- 
fish ends. 

In self-defense the employees in our big industries 
have been compelled to associate themselves together in 
labor unions, and these associations have waxed strong. 
As with Capital, so also with Labor, the use of power 
has been accompanied by abuse, and the boycott and the 
strike have been resorted to on the slightest provocation 
and at most critical times. The conflict between the 
organized forces of Capital and of Labor has become 
incessant, and not infrequently it is violent and bloody. 
In the intensity of the struggle, the contesting parties 
have overlooked and ignored the rights of the rest of us. 

Public attention was first drawn to the abuses prac- 
ticed by Capital, and we have dealt with those more or 
less effectively. They still require our attention, and 
in addition we now find ourselves compelled to deal also 
with the abuses practiced by Labor, which, if unchecked, 
threaten to invade the rights of the public even farther, 
perhaps, than those rights have been invaded by Capi- 
tal. 

When either Capital or Labor decides to settle its 
controversy with the other by the test of endurance, we 
are subjected to the strike or the lockout and all their 
attendant evils — idle factories, curtailment of produc- 
tion, unemployment, and the consequent cutting off of 
the means of support of the employees and those de- 
pendent upon them, disorder, destruction of property 
and even of life. 

In the great coal strike of 1902 a handful of so-called 
captains of industry and a few thousand members of 
organized labor held the nation at the freezing-point 
until a courageous President compelled them to arbi- 
trate their dispute. That is the way every strike is 
finally settled. Is there any good reason why that 
method of settlement should not be adopted in the first 
instance and the strike eliminated? This is in con- 
formity with the general law, which the rest of us are 
required to obey. Why should we not bring employers 



and employees under the operation of the same law, 
which the rest of us respect, and compel them to settle 
their differences before a tribunal of competent juris- 
diction without stopping the wheels of industry while 
they quarrel? 

To this end I urged my fellow-members in the recent 
Massachusetts Constitutional Convention to adopt a 
resolution introduced by me for the purpose of giving 
to our legislature full power and authority to provide 
for the adjudication of disputes between employers and 
employees and for the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs and any other cause of unnecessary and involuntary 
unemployment. 

Employment Adjustment Board 

And to the same end I introduced into our last gen- 
eral court a bill providing for the establishment of an 
employment adjustment board. Either party to a labor 
dispute could petition that board for a hearing, and 
neither party should be permitted to bring about a 
cessation of work until such a hearing is had. There 
should be provision for a jury trial of all questions of 
fact, and the right of appeal to the highest courts, and 
all findings should take effect upon final entry as from 
the date of the commencement of the cause. There 
should be a penalty imposed upon those responsible for 
a lockout or a strike before the cause of the dispute has 
been heard and determined as provided for, and there 
should be compensation to the injured party. These 
things were provided for in the bill which I drafted and 
which was intended to cover industries within the State. 
This, of course, would have to be the limit of State legis- 
lation. Congress should enact a similar law to deal 
with enterprises which are interstate in character and 
operation. The adoption of such laws would substitute 
for the present indefensible appeals to force, endurance, 
and intimidation an orderly method of adjudicating in- 
dustrial controversies, bringing employers and em- 
ployees under the domination of the law, which is es- 
sential if this is to continue to be "a government of laws 
and not of men." 

Employers will still have the control of their business 
and the right to suspend for any legitimate reason, or to 
close down permanently, but they will not be permitted 
to shut down for the purpose of coercing Labor into 
compliance with their terms without an inquiry into 
the merits of the case. 

Employees will still have the right to quit work and 
take any job they please, but they will not be permitted 
to stop the wheels of industry for the purpose of com- 
pelling their employers to acquiesce in their demands 
without regard to the equity involved. 

Labor Courts 

In short, Capital and Labor should be required to 
settle their differences according to established prin- 
ciples of justice and fair dealing, through the orderly 
process of the law, without cessation of industry. There 
are those who would limit this requirement to employ- 
ment in the public service and leave to publicity and 
public opinion the task of bringing about an agreement 
between other employers and employees. A govern- 
ment, however^ which countenances such a limitation is 
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to that extent not "a government of laws," but "a gov- 
ernment of men" and government by a press which may 
be subsidized, a platform which may be prejudiced or a 
mob which may be misled. If the principle is sound 
that disputes among our people should be settled ac- 
cording to established rules of justice, then why should 
not that principle be applied to all alike? Why should 
not all the States apply it to all disputes within their 
respective borders, and why should not the Federal Gov- 
ernment apply it to all industries which are interstate 
in their activity and scope, whether they arise within 
the public service or outside of it ? There should be no 
twilight zone within which any employer or any em- 
ployee can find refuge from the equal application of 
this principle of justice through due process of law. 
It should be applied to every labor dispute which the 
parties cannot adjust between themselves. Why should 
we expect public opinion to be more potent in one class 
of disputes than in another? And if we depend upon 
public opinion in one class of disputes, why not in all? 
That is the doctrine of the philosophical anarchist. He 
would rely upon public opinion and individual virtue 
rather than upon a government of laws sanctioned by a 
majority, under a written constitution which safe- 
guards at all times the rights of the humblest among us. 

A settlement of a labor dispute which is in any sense 
a compromise cannot be at all permanent. To have 
any element of permanency, it must partake of the 
nature of an adjudication according to recognized prin- 
ciples of right. Public opinion cannot, therefore, be 
relied upon, except as it is crystallized into adopted law. 
It would seem that public opinion upon this subject is 
about to crystallize, and waits only to be expressed in 
legal form which will reach labor disputes in the same 
way that all other disputes among us are now reached. 
We should hasten this action, for every strike and lock- 
out brings incalculable damage. Interference with one 
activity affects another, until our whole industrial life 
is made to suffer. If the disputants alone suffered, we 
might, perhaps, with some degree of justification, leave 
them to fight it out in their own way. But this is not 
the case. The public can no longer stand apart. We 
cannot tolerate disturbance of the peace which may 
grow into open violence. We cannot permit idle fac- 
tories when the public needs their products, when the 
investors need their dividends, and when the workers 
need their wages to support themselves and their fam- 
ilies. And we cannot by any manner of reasoning 
justify the injury which every strike and lockout in- 
flicts upon the public, most of whom are not parties to 
the quarrel, but who have to suffer the consequences 
of it. 

It has been my endeavor in this discussion not to ad- 
vocate any particular political or economic system, but 
only to point out the advantage of adhering with fidelity 
to the principle that we should work out our destiny 
through law and order. We should always act orderly, 
obeying the law while it is law, changing the law, to be 
sure, when it should be changed, but only through legis- 
lative procedure and the ballot. We should never hastily 
resort to force, even though justice seems to be delayed 
too long. Only through such observance of the law can 



we achieve domestic tranquillity and accomplish the 
purpose of those who established our form of popular 
government. 



RETIRING THE NATIONAL WAR DEBT, 
AND FOREIGN DEBTORS 

Secretary Houston, of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, in his annual report, of date of November 
20, has much to say respecting national and interna- 
tional finance that will be carefully studied by chan- 
cellors of the exchequer in foreign lands and by the 
responsible leaders of Congress. Both in the number 
and gravity of the matters discussed and the wide range 
of world territory to be influenced by the decision which 
Congress may make respecting issues on which the Sec- 
retary gives expert Treasury opinion, it is a document 
far transcending any that has ever issued from the de- 
partment. Compared with it, the similar document 
following the elose of the Civil War was a primer in 
finance and parochial in its vista. 

Secretary Houston's opening sentences deserve to be 
quoted : 

Forces of broad sweep and Intensity have operated. They 
have been world-wide and consequently beyond the possibility 
of control by any industrial group or even by nations. Dur- 
ing the war forces were set in motion which no government 
could or did control. No government succeeded, for instance, 
in checking the rising tide of costs and prices. After the 
armistice, with the return of millions of men to productive 
activities, with the beginnings of more normal conditions 
everywhere, with the restoration of better transportation on 
land and sea, and with the fuller contribution of nations 
once more to the world's stock of goods, reverse forces were 
set in operation which no government can thwart. These 
forces were the natural aftercurrents of a World War and 
resulted in a financial and industrial cycle typical of periods 
immediately following great struggles, but of unparalleled 
intensity. They set up very complex problems, which have 
sorely taxed- the best thought of private and public leaders 
everywhere; but this nation faced them with characteristic 
calmness; dealt with them for the most part with marked 
effectiveness ; proceeded in orderly fashion, and is now slowly 
and cautiously, but confidently feeling its way to more sound 
and stable conditions. 

That a nation which so splendidly withstood the greatest 
financial strain of history can now satisfactorily cope with 
the much less serious situation confronting it and attain its 
objective would seem to admit of no reasonable doubt. Its 
failure to do so would be a reflection on the patriotism as 
well as on the intelligence of its people. It emerged from the 
war incomparably strong. It has immense liabilities ; it has 
great debts, but it has enormous resources, and the, only 
question is whether it will utilize and direct them wisely. 
The need of the exercise of plain common sense, of patience, 
of the effective realization that burdens of war do not end 
with the fighting, of hard work, of thrift and of economy, 
private and public, Federal, State, county, and municipal, is 
so obvious as to render emphasis and discussion of it un- 
necessary. 



